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SOME TYPICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH 
SOCIOLOGY TO POLITICAL THEORY 



HARRY E. BARNES 
Clark University 

ABSTRACT 

Sutherland carried to completion the impulse given by Adam Smith to the study 
of sympathy as the basic socializing force. McDougall may almost be said to have 
created social psychology, in the correct technical sense of the term, and made an 
extremely important contribution in emphasizing the significance of instincts in the 
social process. His later work, The Group Mind, proves to be but an elaborate sec- 
ondary rationalization of his ardent patriotic complex created by the stress of the 
world-war. 



III. ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND (1852-1902) AND THE r6lE OP 
SYMPATHY IN POLITICAL PROCESSES 

One of the most extensive of English contributions to psycho- 
logical sociology was embodied in Alexander Sutherland's Origin 
and Growth of the Moral Instinct. 1 Sutherland's primary thesis 
is that social evolution is essentially conditioned by the growth 
of sympathy. Both in his definition of sympathy and in his view 
of its function in socialization, he reminds one strongly of Adam 
Smith, to whose suggestions he acknowledges his indebtedness. 
Sutherland holds that sympathy is the main socializing force; 
that it originated in the parental instinct, particularly of the mother; 
that the increased sociability arising out of sympathy allowed the 
survival of the intelligent species which would have perished but 
for group cohesion; that it has been a determining factor in shaping 
the whole course of social evolution in its various aspects; and that 
it is still one of the most potent factors among the psychic forces 
in the social process. He states his purpose in the following 
paragraph of the introductory chapter: 

Throughout its earlier chapters my book will follow the growth of sym- 
pathy; it will show how, in due course, parental care must have made its 

1 Two Vols. (London, 1898). Reviewed by Henry Sturt, International Journal 
of Ethics, 1898-99, pp. 89-92. While Sutherland was nominally an Englishman, he 
was a native of Australia and lived there the greater part of his life. His work may 
thus be regarded as the contribution of that continent to sociology. 

737 
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beneficent appearance as an agency essential to the emergence, the survival 
and subsequent ascendency of the more intelligent types, amid a world of 
ceaseless competition. Having shown how sympathy thus entered on its 
first humble existence, I hope in succeeding chapters to indicate how it has 
deepened and expanded, and how there has arisen from it the moral instinct 
with all its accompanying accessories, the sense of duty, the feeling of self- 
respect, the enthusiasm of both the tender and the manly ideal of ethic beauty. 1 

This important force in socialization he defines as follows: 
"We may apply the term sympathy to that general tendency 
which makes men grieve at the pains and rejoice at the pleasures 
of their fellows. Sympathy may thus be regarded as the capacity 
of contagiousness in emotion." 2 This definition does not differ 
vitally from those offered by Spinoza, Hume, and Smith; that 
which distinguishes Sutherland's treatment is its extensiveness 
and its command of modern psychological, ethnographic, historical, 
and sociological data. 

Sympathy arises in the love of the mother for her child, and this 
parental sympathy grows into conjugal sympathy. 3 Conjugal 
sympathy expands into social sympathy, 4 and social sympathy 
by preserving the groups and giving them greater cohesion and 
adaptability for team work grows and expands in a cumulative 
fashion from the advantages which it thus confers. 5 The growth 
in the size of social groups which can act with concerted volition is 
proportional to the growth of sympathy, without which large-scale 
combinations of men are impossible. 6 Mr. Sutherland illustrates 
this point by a table based on a large amount of data to show that 
the size of groups which will act in concert varies with the grade of 
culture, or, in other words, as he views cultural progress, with the 
growth of sympathy. He accepts Morgan's scheme for the classi- 
fication of culture and finds the average size of each group in the 
different stages to be as follows: 7 

Lower savages 40 in each group 

Middle savages 150 in each group 

"Sutherland, op. cit., I, 2. Cf. Vol. I, pp. 1-19 for a thorough summary of 
his doctrine. 

* Ibid., II, 302. 3 Ibid., I, 158-39. 4 Ibid., pp. 291-94. 

5 Ibid., pp. 354-59". cf . also p. 7. 6 Ibid., p. 366. 

' Ibid., p. 366. Sutherland's conclusions on this point are not sustained by 
modern anthropological research. 
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Higher savages 360 in each group 

Lower barbarians 6,500 in each group 

Middle barbarians 228,000 in each group 

Higher barbarians 442,000 in each group 

Lower civilized 4,200,000 in each group 

Middle civilized 5,500,000 in each group 

Higher civilized 24,000,000 in each group 

Lower cultured 30,000,000 in each group (i.e., Europeans and 

their colonies) 

Nowhere in his voluminous work does Mr. Sutherland deal 
specifically with the problem of the origin and foundations of 
political authority, but a number of references to the subject in 
the course of the general argument of his book make his position 
sufficiently clear. The basic force in political as well as social 
processes is social sympathy. While the gregarious impulse may 
serve to bring individuals together in physical contiguity it does 
not serve to create a society. "Mere gregariousness is of small 
value, but social sympathy, which is of an utterly different char- 
acter, is of the utmost importance in preserving a species." 1 It 
is social sympathy which makes group life possible by furnishing 
the psychological prerequisites for co-operative activity, the dis- 
ciplinary influences of the moral instinct, the content of morality 
and the sense of duty, and the institutional sanctions of morality, 
duty, and obedience. The moral instinct, which limits the opera- 
tion of the selfish impulses and leads to the triumph of socialized 
tendencies, is a direct product of developed social sympathy. 

The triumph of the moral instinct appears whenever the selfish emotion 
gives way before the sympathetic, that is, whenever the emotion that makes 
for self-preservation gives way before other emotions which are subservient 
to the good of the race. 

The moral instinct, therefore, is, in social animals, the result of that selective 
process among the emotions which tends to encourage those that are mutually 
helpful, and to weaken those which are mutually harmful. 

The moral instinct is, therefore, that which in social life opposes and 
checks the operation of the self-preserving instinct of individuals in so far 
as these are likely to injure the community. 2 

1 Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., II, 6 S., 303-5. 
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Not only is morality created by the operation of social sym- 
pathy, but also the sense of duty and the psychological foundations 
of obedience: 

It is abundantly clear that having traced the rise of sympathy from the 
humblest origin we have thereby explained also the sense of duty which 
always, when men dwell together, arises out of the play of sympathy. 1 

The morality of sympathy alone is a somewhat inconstant regulator, 
changing much with varying emotions; it lacks the fixity, the capacity 
of being predicted that marks the more developed moral feeling of a later 
stage. But when the sympathy of the race has found expression in maxims 
or in laws, when all the weight of public opinion, with its punishment of 
reprobation, its reward of applause, has been invoked to enforce that conduct 
which is accordant with average sympathy, there springs up a sense of duty, 
a feeling that the individual is to look not only inwardly for what his own 
sympathy dictates, but outwardly also to what the average sympathy of his 
race would demand. 3 

While the content of duty is determined by the average sym- 
pathy of the race at a given time and place, "the sanctions which 
give to any duty its impressiveness" arise from public opinion, 
imitation, authority, and habit. 3 Yet this does not mean that 
these sanctions develop independent of the operation of social 
sympathy. Public opinion and imitation are direct and immediate 
products of sympathy, and submission to authority, if it is not 
based upon calculating selfishness and expediency, rests upon 
the psychic forces radiating from the sympathetic impulses. Habit, 
on the other hand, cannot be regarded as a significant force in 
the genesis of duty or obedience; it "merely renders automatic 
that which has been already originated." 4 

In spite of his efforts, however, Sutherland has not been 
quite able to free himself from a taint of intellectualism in 
his psychology of obedience, as is evident from the following 
passage: 5 

The citizen generally obeys the law from no fear of punishment. The 
truly moral man obeys the law from a general belief in its beneficence. 

1 Op. tit., II, p. 44- 

2 Ibid., 1, 11-12. *Ibid., I, 12; II, 30 ff., 44. 
J Ibid., p. 12; II, 32. s Ibid, II, 42. 
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The thought of going to gaol never crosses his mind, but the excellence 
of the law commands his respect too deeply to suffer him to wantonly dis- 
regard it. 

Referring to the origin and development of government and 
law Mr. Sutherland emphasizes the importance of sympathy in 
this process. He shows how the first definite political chiefs or 
rulers were limited in the sphere of action by the customary laws 
of the social group, which had their origin in the sympathetic 
reactions of the group. No early ruler was able to make widespread 
and radical changes in the customary codes of his country. 1 In 
regard to the interrelation of law and morality he shows how it 
has been morality that has produced laws rather than laws that 
produced morality, as is the common view. 

Morality is, therefore, no offspring of the law; it is a thing which has 
grown, is growing, and will for ages grow as a natural consequence of the 
needs of social life ; it is the fundamental condition which underlies the develop- 
ment of a slowly maturing type of high intelligence in individuals; of the 
solidly harmonious type of peaceful friendliness in society. These are the 
successful types; they survive, and their inferior competitors go out. Law 
is nothing more than a mere artificial contrivance for helping to methodize 
and regulate a process which would go on without it, though materially assisted 
by it. 2 

While this brief summary of Mr. Sutherland's main theses will 
give a fair idea of the bearing of his doctrines upon political theory, 
it will convey but a very imperfect impression of the lengthy and 
carefully prepared work which traces the origin and development 
of sympathy from the lower orders of the organic world to the most 
highly civilized of men. Its chief purpose is, of course, to combat 
the pseudo-Darwinian doctrine that social evolution is almost 
exclusively conditioned by an unmitigated struggle for existence. 
It naturally stands at the opposite pole from the doctrines of the 
ultra-Darwinian sociologists of whom Gumplowicz is the most 
conspicuous example. 3 

1 Ibid., 169-73. 

* Ibid., pp. 209-10. For Mr. Sutherland's theory of the stages in the development 
of law see chap, xx, especially pp. 160-61. 

3 For a brief analysis of this type of doctrine see the article on "The Struggle 
of Races and Social Groups," in Journal of Race Development, April, 1919. 
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IV. WILLIAM MCDOUGALL (1871- ) AND THE EMPHASIS UPON 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF INSTINCTS 

AND GROUP SPIRIT 

Probably the best known of English contributions to the 
psychological foundations of sociology is the work of the Oxford 
Professor, William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology. 1 
McDougall is one of the leaders of modern psychology and an 
adherent, though a moderate one, of the so-called "Behavioristic" 
school of psychology. As a work on social psychology the book 
both gains and suffers by the previous specialization of the author 
in psychology and his limited acquaintance with systematic 
sociology. The psychological aspects of the work are particularly 
full and complete, but the sociological applications of psychology 
are rather scanty. Mr. Barker's criticism is very concise and 
pertinent. "The difficulty is, when it comes to the point, that 
Mr. McDougall, while giving a full account of the genesis of 
instincts that act in society, hardly shows how they issue into 
society. He seems to do a great deal of packing in preparation 
for a journey on which he never starts. " 2 It is for this reason that 
McDougall's treatise is admirably supplemented by Professor 
E. A. Ross' Social Psychology in which there is scarcely any "pack- 
ing" for the journey but a maximum amount of traveling. 

McDougall's Social Psychology is noteworthy in the history of 
sociological theory as the first systematic treatment of the socio- 
logical importance of instinct. In the words of Professor Ellwood: 

In general, however, in sociological literature, there was little adequate 
explicit recognition of the large part which instincts play in our social life 
down to the publication of McDougall's Social Psychology in 1908. While 
many scattered articles and passages had emphasized the importance of 
instinct in particular phases of the social life, McDougall's work first system- 
atically attempted to show the bearing of instinct upon the social life as a 
whole and upon the social sciences. 8 

'Tenth ed., Boston, 1016. Reviewed by James H. Leuba (American Journal 
of Psychology (1909), pp. 285-89. Professor McDougall was called to Harvard 
University in 1920. 

2 Barker, Political Thought in England from Spencer to the Present Day, p. 157. 

3 Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 202-3. 
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Instinct, of which McDougall makes so much, he defines as 
follows: "We may, then, define an instinct as an inherited or 
innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor 
to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement of a particular quality upon 
perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particu- 
lar manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action." 1 

McDougall finds that there are some eleven complex instincts, 
to the operation of which may be referred most human and social 
actions. The first seven have corresponding primary emotions. 
The following is the list of his postulated instincts with their 
corresponding emotion: flight and the emotion of fear; repulsion 
and the emotion of disgust; curiosity and the emotion of wonder; 
pugnacity and the emotion of anger; self-abasement and the 
emotion of subjection; self-assertion and the emotion of elation; 
the parental instinct and the tender emotion; the reproductive or 
sex instinct; the gregarious instinct; the instinct of acquisition; 
and finally the constructive instinct. 2 This procedure of resting a 
psychological theory of society too exclusively upon the element 
of instinctive behavior has been rather vigorously criticized by 
Professor Tenney, 3 but it seems that whatever the shortcomings 
of McDougalFs scheme, it is of the utmost importance to recognize 
the importance of instinctive behavior in society, 4 and McDougall 
errs, if at all, in ascribing excessive influence and definiteness to a 
field of behavior which was largely ignored before his analysis 
appeared. 

McDougall's theories throw much light upon the problem of 
the psychological foundations of political authority and obedience. 
The gregarious instinct must be regarded as an important con- 
ditioning influence rather than the direct causal factor in the 
development of political and social institutions. It merely brings 
individuals together in contiguity and makes possible their sub- 

1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 29. 

2 Ibid., chap. iii. 

* "Some Recent Advances in Sociology," Political Science Quarterly (September, 
1910), pp. 514-15. 

* Cf. Ellwood, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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sequent molding into a society through the operation of socializ- 
ing influences: 

We may briefly sum up the social operation of the gregarious instinct 
by saying that, in early times when population was scanty, it must have 
played an important part in social evolution by keeping men together and 
thereby occasioning the need for social laws and institutions; as well as by 
providing the conditions of aggregation in which alone the higher evolution 
of the social attributes are possible; but that in highly civilized societies its 
functions are less important, because the density of population ensures a 
sufficient aggregation of the people; and that, facilities for aggregation being 
so greatly increased among modern nations, its direct operation is apt to produce 
anomalous and even injurious social results. 1 

McDougall distinguishes four levels of conduct which are 
passed through by all advanced peoples in the Course of their 
social and political evolution and by every individual between 
birth and the attainment of adult status: 

We may roughly distinguish four levels of conduct, successive stages, 
each of which must be traversed by every individual before he can attain 
the next higher stage. These are (i) the stage of instinctive behavior modified 
only by the influence of the pains and pleasures that are incidentally experienced 
in the course of instinctive activities; (2) the stage in which the operation 
of the instinctive impulses is modified by the influence of rewards and punish- 
ments administered more or less systematically by the social environment; 
(3) the stage in which conduct is controlled in the main by the anticipation 
of social praise and blame; (4) the highest stage, in which conduct is regulated 
by an ideal of conduct that enables a man to act in the way that seems to 
him right regardless of the 1 praise or blame of his immediate social 
environment. 2 

Instinctive behavior characterizes the animal kingdom. Social 
control through the presence of direct and imminent rewards 
and punishments is typical of primitive societies. The domina- 
tion by public opinion prevails among the majority in modern 
society. Critically thought out and rationally determined conduct 
is found only among the small class of courageous, independent, 
and scientifically minded individuals. Therefore, the chief prob- 
lem connected with social control and political obedience in modern 
society is to explain the ascendancy of public opinion: 

Why is our conduct so profoundly influenced by public opinion? How 
do we come to care so much for the praise and blame, the approval and dis- 

1 McDougall, op. tit., p. 301. 2 Ibid., p. 181. 
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approval, of our fellow-men?' This is the principal problem that we have 
to solve if we would understand how men are led to control their impulses 
in a way that renders possible the life of complexly organised societies. For 
the praise and blame of our fellows, especially as expressed by the voice of 
public opinion, are the principal and most effective sanctions of moral conduct 
for the great mass of men; without them few of us would rise above the level 
of mere law-abidingness, the mere avoidance of acts on which legal punish- 
ment surely follows; and the strong regard for social approval and dis- 
approval constitutes an essential stage of the progress to the higher plane of 
morality, the plane of obligation to an ideal of conduct. 1 

This domination of public opinion can only be satisfactorily 
interpreted in the light of the development and operation of the 
"self-regarding sentiment." 8 The self-regarding sentiment must 
be looked upon as expressing itself through both positive and 
negative self-feeling. While the former is the basis of the desire 
for ascendancy the latter is much more important in explaining 
the foundations of obedience. The negative self-regarding senti- 
ment is aroused whenever we are in the presence of anyone whom 
we believe to be possessed of superior power or prestige. This 
naturally produces an impulse to submission and obedience. 3 This 
is reinforced by the fear of punishment which is inculcated 
in the childhood of both the race and the individual. "This 
colors our emotional attitude towards authority in whatever 
form we meet it." 4 Finally, there must be noted the potency of 
"active sympathy" which leads men to desire to put their feelings 
and emotions in harmony with those of their fellow-citizens. 5 
These factors serve to explain the development of the self-regarding 
sentiment and the power of public opinion: 

The two principles we have now considered — on the one hand the 
influence of authority or power, exercised primarily in bringing rewards and 
punishments, on the other hand the impulse of active sympathy towards 
harmony of feeling and emotion with our fellows — these two principles may 
sufficiently account, I think, for the moralization of the self-regarding senti- 
ment, for that regard for the praise and blame of our fellow-men and for 
moral approval and disapproval in general, which is so strong in most of us 
and which plays so large a part in shaping our sentiments, our character, and 
our conduct. 6 

1 Ibid., pp. 188-89. * Ibid; P- 2°°- 

2 Ibid., pp. 188-89, I 9 I - s Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
s Ibid., pp. 193, 197-98. 6 Ibid., pp. 201-2. 
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It cannot be denied that there is in McDougalPs treatment 
of the genesis of obedience and submission to public opinion some- 
thing of the view of Durkheim as to the all-importance of social 
ascendancy and the essentially passive nature of the individual. 
This point of view Professor Woodworth has recently criticized 
as disregarding the more agreeable, pleasurable, voluntary, and 
dynamic phases of associated life: 

One thing that strikes you in reading McDougall's book is the little 
reference made to comradeship and other relationships between equals, as 
compared with his constant use of the instinct of domination and submission. 

Society appears in his pages as an authority, impressing the individual 
with its vastness, and awakening in him a submissive attitude. It does not 
appear as anything interesting and attractive to the individual, except indeed, 
in so far as the mere multitude attracts by virtue of the gregarious instinct. 
.... Society, we should not forget, is essentially activity or behavior; it 
is an activity rather than a condition. And the social motive is the tendency 
to engage in group activity, which is interesting and satisfying to beings of 
a social nature 

The main criticism to be passed upon McDougall is that he fails to recog- 
nize a definitely social motive. He recognizes several motives that contribute 
to social life by making the individual interested in other individuals, but he 
recognizes none that would make group activity interesting. Society appears 
in his pages as an authority controlling the individual, but not as an activity 
attractive to the individual. 1 

While the majority of men never pass beyond that type of 
conduct which is determined and regulated by the praise and blame 
of the public, the intellectually 61ite are able to escape from this 
type of domination when, through education and experience, they 
learn of the variety of the codes of customary conduct and reflect 
upon these aspects of variation and relativity in what the public 
regards as ideal conduct. This weakens their respect for public 
opinion and makes possible a rationally determined type of 
behavior. 2 

While the whole of McDougall's work is of very great impor- 
tance as throwing light upon the psychological foundation of the 
various forms of human behavior which are involved in the organi- 
zation of political activity, it will be possible to consider in this 

1 R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 193-200. Cf. also pp. 62 S. and 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920, pp. 236 ft". 

* McDougall, op. cit., pp. 209 ft". 
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place but two other points of particular relevance — the short- 
comings of public opinion as a guide for conduct, when viewed in 
the light of social psychology, and the influence of the instinct of 
pugnacity in social evolution. 

McDougall finds public opinion to be defective as a guide for 
conduct for several reasons. In the first place, it regulates conduct 
through our regard for the approval or disapproval of our acts by 
our fellow-men. 1 As a result, the motives of conduct are egoistic; 
public opinion cannot be an effective regulator of conduct outside 
of the circle of those who form the particular public opinion in 
question; and it provides a very narrow and one-sided basis for 
opinion and the conduct which is determined by it, since it is 
limited by the mores of the particular group. 2 "The sanction of 
public opinion, then, provides no guaranty against gross defects 
and absurdities of conduct; and — what is of more importance — 
it contains within itself no principle of progress, but tends rather 
to produce rigid customs whose only changes are apt to be degen- 
erative distortions of elements once valuable. " 3 

McDougall's analysis of the social influence of the instinct of 
pugnacity is primarily a restatement of Bagehot's doctrine of the 
importance of the conflict of groups with different codes of customs, 
together with a more complete analysis of how the conflict between 
groups may favor the extension of co-operation and sociability 
within the separate groups. He sums up his observations upon 
this point in the following paragraph: 

When in any region social organization had progressed so far that mortal 
combat of individuals was replaced by the mortal combat of tribes, villages, 
or groups of any kind, success in combat and survival and propagation must 
have been favored by, and have depended upon, not only the vigor and ferocity 
of individual fighters, but also, and, to an even greater degree, upon the capacity 
of individuals for united action, upon good comradeship, upon personal trust- 
worthiness, and upon the capacity of individuals to subordinate their impulsive 
tendencies and egotistic promptings to the ends of the group and to the com- 
mands of the accepted leader. Hence, wherever such mortal conflict of groups 
prevailed for many generations, it must have developed in the surviving groups 
just those moral qualities of individuals which are the essential conditions 
of all effective co-operation and of the higher forms of social organization.'' 

1 Ibid., p. 209. 3 Ibid., p. an. 

1 Ibid., pp. 209-11. 4 Ibid., p. 287. 
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Aside from its psychological importance this view of McDougalPs 
is valuable as pointing out how the struggle for existence in human 
society is primarily a group rather than an individual struggle — 
a difference of the utmost importance in sociological theory. 
In 1920, some twelve years after the appearance of his Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, Professor McDougall brought out a 
supplementary volume on social psychology entitled The Group 
Mind, A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology with Some 
Attempt to Apply Them to the Interpretation of National Life and 
Character. In this work he aims to supply the deficiency of his 
earlier book in its failure to deal to any significant extent with 
group psychology. Referring to Mr. Barker's criticism, which 
has been cited above, McDougall asserts that in his first work he 
had merely attempted to establish the principles of individual 
psychology which had to precede the superstructure of social 
psychology: 

I found myself, like so many of my predecessors and contemporaries, 
about to start on a voyage of exploration of societies with an empty trunk, 
or at least with one very inadequately supplied with the things essential for 
successful traveling. I decided to avoid the usual practice of starting with- 
out impedimenta, and of picking up or inventing bits of make-shift equipment 
as each emergency arose; I would pack my trunk carefully before starting. 1 

The present work is to move on from individual psychology to 
group psychology and thus to constitute the logical extension of 
the earlier treatise. Yet, he does not claim that it is a book cover- 
ing the whole field of social psychology. Social psychology studies 
all the reciprocal influences of the individual and society. Group 
psychology is restricted to an analysis of the mental life of societies. 
It is divided into two phases — the general principles of group life 
and the application of these general principles to a special study 
of certain types of society. McDougall declares his work to be 
one on group psychology and chiefly concerned with the general 
principles of group psychology. 2 

1 McDougall, op. cit., Preface, p. xi. Cf. p. 2. 

'Ibid., pp. 2-11. He does not follow out this program consistently. Less 
than one-fourth of the work deals with the general principles of group psychology. 
Much more is devoted to applying these principles to an interpretation of national 
psychology, and a considerable portion is not psychology of any type, but a mixture 
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In the first part of his work McDougall outlines his views on 
the general principles of group psychology. He rejects the doctrine 
of the German idealists and many contemporary social psycholo- 
gists that there is any such thing as a "collective or super- 
individual consciousness." 1 Yet, one may consistently hold to the 
belief in a group mind, for mind is but "an organized system of 
interacting mental or psychical forces." 2 He calls attention to the 
wide divergence of opinion with respect to the nature and influence 
of the group mind. LeBon and most crowd psychologists hold 
that participation in crowd or group situations degrades and 
debases the individual mind, while others, most notably some lead- 
ing sociologists, contend that only in group life can the individual 
develop his highest potentialities. 3 McDougall avows that the 
solution of this problem is one of the chief tasks of his work: 

The resolution of this paradox is the essential theme of this book. It 
examines and fully recognises the mental arid moral defects of the crowd and 
its degrading effects upon all those who are caught up in it and carried away 
by the contagion of its reckless spirit. It then goes on to show how organiza- 
tion of the group may, and generally does in large measure, counteract these 
degrading tendencies; and how the better kinds of organization render group 
life the great ennobling influence by aid of which alone man rises a little 
above the animals and may even aspire to fellowship with the angels. 4 

McDougall's view of the psychic characteristics of crowds does 
not differ materially from the classic opinion of LeBon, 3 and he 
states at length his reasons for regarding crowds as an exceedingly 
low type of psychic life. He summarizes his views in the following 
paragraph: 

We may sum up the psychological character of the unorganized or simple 
crowd by saying that it is excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, 



of ethics, ethnography, anthropogeography, and metaphysics. An excellent, if severe, 
review of McDougall's Group Mind by Walter Lippmann appeared in the New 
Republic for December 15. 1920, pp. 82-86. It makes clear McDougall's signal 
failure to achieve the object for which the work was ostensibly written. See also The 
Sociological Review, July, 1921, pp. 184-86. 

1 McDougall, op. cit., pp. 27, 55 f., 66. s Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 4 Ibid., p. 28. 

5 See the writer's analysis of LeBon's doctrines in the American Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1920. 
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inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in action, displaying only the coarser 
emotions and the less refined sentiments; extremely suggestible, careless in 
deliberation, hasty in judgment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect 
forms of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in self -consciousness, 
devoid of self-respect and of sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried 
away by consciousness of its own force, so that it tends to produce all of the 
manifestations we have learned to expect of any irresponsible and absolute 
power. Hence its behaviour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored 
passionate savage in a strange situation, rather than like that of its average 
member; and in the worst cases it is like that of a wild beast, rather than 
like that of a human being. 1 

Nevertheless the group mind may be raised from this low level 
to much higher forms of manifestation, and McDougall enumerates 
some five essential conditions which are necessary if this improve- 
ment is to be realized, namely, the material and formal continuity 
of the group, the dissemination of the idea of the group and the 
relations of the individual to the group, the interaction of the 
group with other groups, the existence of group traditions, customs, 
and habits, and, finally, the social organization of the group. 2 

In this connection McDougall attacks the famous problem 
which Rousseau disposed of with his usual psychological legerdemain, 
that of the distinction between the will of all and the collective 
or general will. He finds that the collective will not only requires 
the direction of the wills of all the individuals in the group toward 
a common end, but also a coherent organization of the group 
toward this end and a vivid emotional interest in achieving this 
object: 

The essence of collective volition is, then, not merely the direction of 
the wills of all to the same end, but the motivation of the wills of all mem- 
bers of a group by impulses awakened within the common sentiment for the 
whole of which they are the parts.s 

The central theme of the theoretical part of the book deals 
with the nature, genesis, and influence of group spirit. This is 
conceived of as the product of the combination of group self- 
consciousness, or the knowledge of the group, with the sentiment 
of attachment to the group. 4 The social significance of this group 

1 Op. dt., p. 64. 3 Ibid., pp. 77-78. Cf. pp. 74-78. 

' Ibid., pp. 68 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 88, 119-20. 
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spirit is very great indeed. It is a social bond, is indispensable 
for collective volition, and furnishes the basis for group integration 
in action. 1 More than this, it performs the all important function 
of harmonizing the egoistic and altruistic tendencies in the 
individual: 

The group spirit destroys the opposition and the conflict between the 
crudely individualistic and the primitive altruistic tendencies of our nature. 

This is the peculiar merit and efficiency of the complex motives that 
arise from the group spirit; they bring the egoistic self-seeking impulses into 
the service of society and harmonize them with the altruistic tendencies. 
The group spirit secures that the egoistic and the altruistic tendencies of each 
man's nature, instead of being in perpetual conflict, as they must be in its 
absence, shall harmoniously co-operate and reinforce one another throughout 
a large part of the total field of human activity. 2 

There are three chief methods whereby group spirit may 
subordinate egoistic motives to social motives. The doctrine of 
blind and unquestioning obedience may be inculcated, as in the 
Jesuit system of education, but this crushes out individuality 
and any possibility of progress. Again, a loyalty to the largest or 
national group may be cultivated by crushing out all loyalty 
to lesser groups or classes, as was the aim of Plato's scheme in his 
Republic, but it is difficult to develop loyalty to the larger group 
except upon the foundation of preliminary loyalty to lesser con- 
stituent groups. The ideal way of solving this problem is to 
develop a hierarchy of group loyalties to meet the needs of existence 
and to harmonize with the progress of individual experience. 3 In 
taking this position McDougall practically brings himself in har- 
mony with those who hold pluralistic views of society and the 
state. Owing to the great importance of group spirit there is an 
urgent necessity of developing it as much as possible. Most 
helpful in attaining this end is anything which will increase group 
self-consciousness, above all, the contact and cultural intercourse 
of different groups. 4 

These principles of group psychology McDougall applies to 
an interpretation of "national life and character." In determining 

1 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 3 Ibid., pp. 115-19. 

' Ibid., p. no. * Ibid., pp. 121, 226 ff. 
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the nature of nationality McDougall takes Professor Ramsay 
Muir's conception of nationalism as the basis for constructive 
criticism. He praises Muir's contention that nationality is a 
psychological or cultural problem, but holds that his definition 
is too vague and indefinite and a general proof of the naiveU of 
historians when dealing with matters which require psychological 
analysis. He offers in its place his own view of the nature of 
nationality: 

A nation, we must say, is a people or population enjoying some degree 
of political independence and possessed of a national mind and character, 
and therefore capable of national deliberation and national volition. 

Nationhood is, then, essentially a psychological conception. To investi- 
gate the nature of national mind and character and to examine the conditions 
that render possible the formation of the national mind and tend to consolidate 
national character, these are the crowning tasks of psychology. 1 

To investigate these problems McDougall calls for a genetic 
psychology of nations. 3 

Passing on to an analysis of the factors contributing to the crea- 
tion and strengthening of the national mind McDougall enumerates 
the following as working toward this end: homogeneity, freedom 
of communication and intercourse within the group and between 
groups, the possession of strong leaders in group thought and action, 
a common and well-defined group purpose, continuity of group 
life and traditions, and an adequate organization of the national 
mind. 3 While he decries the tendency toward jingoism and unrea- 
soning patriotism he holds that patriotism is an important factor 
in stimulating group spirit. 4 In proportion as these forces create 
a definite national mind and stimulate group self-consciousness 
a national will emerges and national volition — the highest product 
of group psychology — becomes possible. 5 

In the concluding section of his work McDougall discusses 
the development of national mind and character, following to 
some extent the line of analysis marked out a half-century ago 

1 McDougall, op. tit., p. 141. This conception of nationality has, of course, no 
real element of novelty or originality about it. 

2 Ibid., pp. 146-47. * Ibid., p. 247. 

3 Ibid., pp. 150-201. s Ibid., pp. 213, 220 ff. 
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by Bagehot. He finds the following factors involved: racial 
qualities, divided into innate moral disposition and innate intel- 
lectual capacities; national civilization, embracing moral tradition 
and intellectual tradition; and social organization. 1 In dealing 
with the importance of the racial factor McDougall endeavors to 
steer between the extreme views of the racialists and the environ- 
mentalists, but in analysis seems to incline toward the view of 
the racialists. 2 Probably the most naive portion of his work is 
that in which he attempts to explain rather questionable alleged 
cultural characteristics assigned to England and France on the 
basis of racial differences. Instead of relying on the careful 
researches of recent social historians and anthropologists, he 
bases his assumptions on the vagaries of Demolins and Tourville, 
with the result that his argument is chiefly a combination 
of the fallacies of Gobineau and the subsequent Aryan myth, 
of the Romanticists and of the Teutonic philosophy of progress 
found in the writings of Maurer, Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, and 
Green. 3 Racial mixture is held to be conducive to progress as 
it produces a "greater variety and variability of innate mental 
qualities." 4 As to racial changes during the historic period there 
is no reason to believe there has been any improvement; rather 
there is evidence that the filling up of the habitable portions of 
the earth, the development of humanitarianism, the weakening 
of religion and custom, the postponement of marriage of the better 
classes and the degradation of "urban selection" have reversed 
the process of natural selection and have led to a considerable 
biological deterioration of the race. 5 

Nor can one discover any scientific evidence which will sub- 
stantiate the view that there has been any improvement of innate 
moral tendencies since the beginning of history. All improvement 
has resulted from the changes in the social environment and 
industrial technique. 6 This is a view radically different from that 

1 Ibid., pp. 276 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 150 ff., 287 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 331 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 164 ff., 304 ff. » Ibid., pp. 337 ff. 

6 Ibid., pp. 368-69. This conflicts with the racial interpretation into which he 
lapsed in earlier sections. 
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entertained by Kidd, and he devotes several pages to a refutation 
of Kidd's hypothesis. 1 

He concludes his work by a summary of world-history along 
the lines of Bagehot's analysis, finding that in ancient society 
the individual was a slave to status and custom, which, while it 
gave group coherence and discipline, made progress impossible, 
while in modern society there has been a progress from status to 
free contract and a continual development of freedom and move- 
ment. Among the forces which have contributed to this change 
have been great critical thinkers, the struggles of parties and 
sects, improvement and extension of intercourse between indi- 
viduals and groups, and a great increase in scientific knowledge. 2 

Certain specific contributions to political theory in McDougall's 
latest book merit brief notice. His doctrine with respect to the 
legitimate scope of state activity is somewhat doubtful and incon- 
sistent. In his Preface he frankly tells the reader that "I wish 
to state that my sympathies are with individualism and inter- 
nationalism, although I have, I think, fully recognized the great 
and necessary part played in human life by the Group Spirit, and 
by that special form of it which we now call Nationalism." 3 Yet 
he aspires to a more broad-minded and inclusive view and asserts 
that he "would aim at a synthesis of the principles of individualism 
and communism of aristocracy and democracy, of self-realization 
and of service to the community." 4 This difficult task he would 
perform through reviving Fouille's concept of a "contractual 
organism," which the latter set forth a generation ago. This 
concept, according to McDougall, reconciles the individualistic 
biological doctrine of Spencer with the eulogy of the state in the 
idealist philosophy of Hegel. 5 This realizes the "ideal of a nation 
in which the maximum and perfection of organization shall be 
combined with the maximum of liberty, because in it each indi- 
vidual will be aware of the whole and his place and function in 
it, and will voluntarily accept that place and perform those func- 
tions." 6 It scarcely appears how this excursus into dialectic does 

1 McDougall, op. tit., pp. 366-68. 

2 Ibid., pp. 370-408. * Ibid. 

* Ibid.. Preface, p. xv. s Ibid., pp. 241-42. 6 Ibid., p. 242. 
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more than to state a problem that has perplexed political philoso- 
phers since classical times. Finally, he closes his work with a 
vision of social telesis which quite outdoes Ward for enthusiasm 
and would imply any degree of state activity in the interest of 
social reform: 

The modern nations may even hope to progress, not only in respect of 
the intellectual and moral tradition, but also in respect of racial qualities; 
for a better knowledge of the factors at work and of the laws of heredity will 
enable them to put an end to influences now making for race deterioration 
and to replace them by others of the opposite tendency. 

Such national progress will be truly teleological; it will be a progress 
whose direction will be determined by the desire of an ideal end present to 
the consciousness of all and striven after by the collective deliberation and 
volition of the nation. 

Thus the group spirit, rising above the level of a narrow patriotism that 
regards with hostility all of its rivals, recognising that only through the further 
development of the collective life of nations can man rise to higher levels 
than he has yet known, becomes the supreme agent of human progress. 1 

Particularly interesting to an American is his diagnosis of the 
causes of the admittedly low level of public morality and intelli- 
gence in this country. In keeping with his doctrine that free and 
well-developed intercourse between national groups is the most 
important factor in promoting a vigorous and healthy national 
life he believes that our defects in this regard come from our too 
long continuance in a state of isolation from the rest of the world. 
The following paragraph might serve as a cause for pause and 
reflection on the part of Senator Borah and those who hold his 
view of the foreign relations of the United States: 

The American nation is interesting in this connection. If we ask — Why 
is their public life on a relatively low level, in spite of so many favoring con- 
ditions, including a healthy and strong public opinion? — the answer is that 
they have been until recently too much shut off from collective intercourse 
with other nations, too far removed from the region of conflict and rivalry. 
And judicious well-wishers of the American nations rejoice that it has recently 
entered more fully into the international arena, and has not continued to 
pursue the policy of isolation, which was long in favour; because, as is already 
manifest, this fuller intercourse and intenser rivalry with other nations must 
render fuller and more effective their national spirit, develop the national 

1 Ibid., pp. 412-13. 
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will and raise the national life to a higher plane, giving to individuals higher 
ends and motives than the mere accumulation of wealth, and removing that 
self-complacency as regards their national existence which hitherto has char- 
acterized them in common with the peoples of Thibet and China. 1 

McDougall's view of the nature of public opinion seems to 
have undergone considerable change in the interval between the 
publication of his works. It was pointed out above that in his 
earlier work he had rather a low opinion of it as a guide for con- 
duct. In the present work he magnifies its excellence and holds 
that instead of being lower than the average opinion it is much 
above the level of the average opinion of the group, being, in 
fact, the public appropriation of the opinions of the real intellectual 
leaders of the nation. 2 

Finally, he seems to have felt the force of Professor Wood- 
worth's criticism that in his earlier work he had overemphasized 
the element of authority and subordination in social relations 
and rriinimized the spontaneous and pleasurable phases of associa- 
tion. The Group Mind in many places emphasizes the zest that 
man has for social relations which are even consciously cultivated 
for the sake of greater satisfaction. " Group spirit is a source of 
peculiar satisfactions. The individual revels in his group con- 
sciousness; hence the principle is liable to run riot in savage 
societies." 3 "Man cannot stand alone; men cannot live happily 
as mere individuals; they desire and crave and seek membership 
in a. group, in whose collective opinions and emotions and self- 
consciousness and activities they may share." 4 

While the work is a valuable contribution to group psychology 
certain defects will have to be admitted. In the first place, the 
bias of the late war psychology has marred his work, as for instance 
in the wholesale attack on all phases of German science and phi- 
losophy in his Preface and his frequent attacks on German policy 
through the text. Again, in spite of his just criticism of earlier 
writers for having substituted a priori philosophy for psychological 
science, his own work is as much philosophical and metaphysical 
as psychological and ends in a distinctly metaphysical strain. 

1 McDougall, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 3 Ibid., p. 95. 

2 Hid., pp. 264-65, 271-72. 4 1bid., p. 107. 
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Then, the "normative aim" which he criticizes so roundly in other 
works looms exceedingly large in his own; he has signally failed to 
"divorce ethics from politics." Most important of all the short- 
comings is the failure to supply what was assumed to be the chief 
aim of the work, namely, a systematic exposition of the principles 
of group psychology. Less than one-fourth of the work can be 
said to be devoted specifically to this subject and this portion 
contains nothing of striking originality. In the place of this 
potential achievement, for which McDougall has high competence, 
there are substituted long digressions into biology, ethnography, 
anthropogeography, and history, the results of which, to say the 
least, certainly do not justify the sacrifice of space which might 
have been devoted to social psychology. Most of the recent 
literature on these subjects seems to have escaped his attention 
entirely. Finally, while the historian can scarcely dodge the 
well-merited criticism of McDougall that he has been culpably 
ignorant of psychology he can certainly retort that the results 
of McDougalPs handling of historical data strengthen the growing 
conviction that there should be more mutual co-operation and 
interchange of data between these two important branches of the 
Geisteswissensehaften. 

[To be continued] 



